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\17E TAKE pleasure in announcing the elec- 

^^ tion of E. L. Dudley 1900, and of R. H. 

Howe Jr., W. Stevens, C. R. Saunders and C. 

M. Clark 1901, as regular members of the Board. 



With the first number of the Advocate Nine- 
teen Hundred takes over another charge from 
Ninety-nine. Though anxious and ready to grasp 
the helm and steer the ship ourselves, there 
must also be mingled with the pleasure a sense 
of regret as we realize that another line binding 
together the College and the Senior Class is 



thereby broken. But the regret should be with 
us who are left behind, not with those who go 
out, for Ninety-nine can carry with them a sense 
of duties well performed, of success born of 
earnest loyalty and enthusiastic work. We who 
have still another year in Harvard can profit by 
their example, by their achievements far more 
than by their mistakes, for successes outlive 
failures. 

It is for us here to speak a word as to the 
literary work of Ninety-nine. The memory of 
a stormy day in New Haven will long keep its 
athletic record in mind. Ninety-nine is one 
of those classes with a little coterie of excep- 
tionally bright men, the kind of crowd that 
surprise the college world about once in six 
years, men with imaginations, who know how to 
use their gifts. And the press has felt the 
effect. The Lampoons have burbled out more 
spontaneous humor; the Monthly has given us 
more essays of serious literary value, and the 
Advocate more short stories of straightforward 
interest, poetry of real artistic merit. This is 
the standard that Nineteen Hundred must aim 
to equal and if possible surpass. Now is our 
chance to show what a year of training under 
Ninety-nine's sure guidance has done for us. 
To go one better on their instruction and leave 
for Nineteen-one a higher standard to improve 
upon. 



The education of every gentleman of culture 
in this age should include at least a little appre. 
ciative study of music and art. " I don't care 
for opera," or ** We have no decent galleries in 
America," is no longer an excuse for Philistin- 
ism. Least of all can a Harvard maa m^ke ex- 
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cuses for lack of aesthetic taste and genuine 
knowledge of what is good in art, and yet that is 
just what the great majority of our graduates — 
much more strikingly undergraduates — do lack. 
We are too apt to think that four years of 
Leavitt's and the Touraine and our clubs will 
make us all around gentlemen and calmly go on 
missing the multitude of artistic and musical 
advantages offered us by the College and the city 
of Boston. It is like visiting the Dresden Gal- 
lery and missing to see the Sixtine Madonna or 
taking a trip to Washington and forgetting to 
look at the Capitol. It is the men from the 
country and from the west who will never have 
such opportunities again that make the greatest 
mistake, but even city men who put off such 
things now will be most likely to put them off 
again later. Sometime our wives will make us 
go, perhaps, and then when it is too late to learn 
appreciation, we shall see in others' pleasure 
what we have missed. 

What proportion of the men here, we wondejr, 
have ever heard a Symphony or a Chamber Con- 
cert in Sanders ? It seems as though even the 
most prosaic mind must find delight somewhere 



in all that music which, without exaggeration, is 
as fine as any in Europe. Sanders should be 
crowded with Harvard men instead of Cambridge 
women. Surely we should appreciate as well as 
they what is finest in music. But some people 
" cannot stand a symphony." Very well, then, 
the Metropolitan Opera season in Boston will 
contain operas of all sorts with as fine a company 
of singers as America has ever seen. Or to take 
music of a lighter sort, the Ballad Concert in 
Sanders, the *' Pop *' Concerts later in the spring, 
none of these things are to be despised. 

And in an artistic way Boston is not far behind. 
There are, every little while, excellent modern 
collections to be seen. How many visited the 
two within the last month, the Sargent Portrait 
Exhibition at Copley Hall, or, even more inter- 
esting, the Boutet de Montvel Pictures at the 
Art Museum ? Not always, but sometimes, it 
would do a man more good and make him feel 
better to spend a half hour in studying the beau- 
tiful proportions of the back of Trinity Church, 
than to play a game of pool. 

Let us remember these things sometimes when 
the hours hang heavy. 



"TO ONE THAT IS GONE." 

\17ERE I a poet, dear, and could aspire 
' " To noble lines of beauty, rhyme and grace, 

Thy spotless heart and heavenly moulded face 
Alone, sweet one, my lifeless pen could fire. 
'T was thou alone didst raise my instincts higher, 

And from my heart all baseness didst efface, 

Thy purity, thy modesty, and grace. 
And more, thy love my whole life did inspire. 

Still oft from out the past comes back to me 

Thy voice so sweet, thy whispers soft and low, 

And still I feel thy touch, thine eyes I see, — 

Those eyes of blue that with strange fire did glow, • 

Ah, dearest, what thy true love was to me. 

No soul can tell, no human heart can know I 
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HTHERE was a touch of the south, a breath of 
^ Italian softness in the air. Roofs and 
spires won gentle contours against the mellow- 
ing blue. The buds on the park trees were 
bursting into life. Tiny clouds of silver white 
sailed freshly up out of the south. The clamor 
of sparrows rang intermittently through the 
noises of the avenue. 

You could fairly sniff the ghostly fore-sweet- 
ness of far-off summer. The violets, profusely 
flung in your face for a month past, had given 
the first dash of color and perfume, had started 
the joyous illusion. Dainty little blossoms ! 
Arthur Gk)rdon appreciated the delicate flavor 
they lent to life, and linked with them many a 
sweet memory. How exquisitely they nestled in 
the shadow of Mrs. Mardox's perfect chin, just 
below that tremulous flush of her throat ! His 
violets. 

And now the regal and stately lilies of Easter- 
time were flaunted in the florists' windows, flaw- 
lessly lovely. Yet Gordon did not appreciate 
them. They were too cold, too pure. Had they 
been passionate-hued like the cardinal flower, he 
would have adored them. But they were too 
austere and colorless, with overmuch of the odor 
of sanctity. So he shunned them, and carried 
now instead to Mrs. Mardox great royally blush- 
ing roses, deep-breasted and voluptuous. 

How genially the yellow forenoon sunshine 
flooded the pavements, and set the reeking mud 
of the driveways steaming 1 Gordon thought 
suddenly of gray old Mardox, the husband, 
buried in the counting-house all this exquisite 
day, and smiled scornfully, inhaling the fragrance 
from the white-tombed roses in his hand, — the 
roses he was bringing to the young wife. For 
her and for himself, life was a brighter thing — 
blue heavens, the green of April, the glow and 
perfume of roses, joy, youth, and 

Then Gordon walked a bit more slowly. 
Could he add — love? And — since he was 
almost certain he could — ought he? The 
thought pressed him suddenly. He pondered it 
as he picked his way over a muddy crossing ; 
such a doubt had not touched him before. Hq 



had viewed her from another aspect than this 
which newly presented her as a fresh, flower-like 
girl, pure and aloof. He had thought of her as 
an ardent tropical rose, blushing in the depth of 
a dreamy, enchanted garden, and leaning its 
wealth of color and perfume low to his wooing 
lips. Whence came this sudden vision of a bare, 
bright hillside, with pure-petaled wild flowers 
starring the breeze-wrinkled grass ? It should 
not have come to him. His wild flower days, 
the barefoot hours of idyls, had vanished long 
ago ; for him life had long since stained all 
flowers the deep red of the roses. 

Yet the unbidden thought came ; and it dis- 
quieted him. Elinor Mardox really did have 
more of the wild flower flush than those other 
blossoms he had plucked. Them he had found 
already touched with the breath of the hothouse ; 
they never awakened the least thought of either 
lilies or wild flowers. 

And just then, amid these dreamings, befell 
the stumble of Jerry McAuliffe. 

A huge mass of lilies for the Church of St. 
Monica up the avenue had been clutched in 
Jerry's prentice hand. Root and Branch, the 
fashionable florists, had hired him for the holiday 
rush, and he was dispatching this stray order 
with more zeal than discretion. A flake of mire 
on the smooth slab of the crossing somehow 
lured Jerry's hurrying foot to destruction, and 
the lad lurched forward, just in front of Gordon. 
In a trice the ruin was done. 

The great lilies, as if top-heavy, slid down the 
white chute of the wrapper in Jerry's loosened 
grasp, and dashed their heads into the pool of 
shimmering mud. With a gasp of dismay, the 
boy halted. Gordon stopped, too. Both stared, 
as if fascinated, at the lilies in the gutter. 

Scarcely a bell-like head but had buried itself 
in the slime. The spatters of mire mottled with 
spreading brownish stains the lovely white sides 
of those that lay on top. The black water oozed 
up among the lower lilies, and sucked them down. 

A sense of disgust ran through Gordon. The 
nastiness of the mud revolted him as it quivered 
j^bouttbe trailing stems. T^en^a feeling of pity, 
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almost of grief, for the ruined loveliness turned 
his eyes away. 

He saw the horror shining in Jerry's silent 
stare. It might have been only dismay, but 
Gordon construed it into the shuddering aversion 
one feels in the presence of sacrilege. The eyes 
of both met in a long glance. A faint flush 
swept over Gordon's brow. 

"Here, my ladl" he said quickly; "these 
are worth your spoiled lilies. Take them 1 " 



Jerry's hand clasped in dumb amazement the 
great cluster of white wrapped Mermets. The 
reaction deprived him of speech for an instant. 
Then a gleam of intelligence lit his shrewd young 
eyes. 

" Thank yer, boss ! I 'd a lost me job, sure 1 " 
But Gordon paid no heed. He gave one swift 
glance at the drabbled lilies, then turned on his 
heel. 

B. R G. 



"BOTTOMS UP" AD FINEM. 

WOU know how we are wont to stand 
^ And hold on high the brimming cup. 
And how the leader gives command, 

And how we drink to " Bottoms up 1 " 

So would I drain life to the leas. 
With all its sorrow, all its pain. 

Nor care if no to-morrow's breeze 

Shall cool the reeling, aching brain. 

The lamps are flashing down the hall ; 

The ruddy wine brims every cup ; 
Then stand ye ready, gallants all. 

For, hark, the cry is " Bottoms up " 1 

O what is life but ruddy wine 1 

Of joy and pain, a mingled cup 1 — 

Then, gallants, take again the sign, 

Nor fear to drink to " Bottoms up 1 " 



R A. Hutchison. 



TIT FOR TAT. 



TT WAS early in April and the yard was in 
* that sort of semi-condition between winter 
and spring, with stronger inclinations toward the 
latter. The ground was not unlike what the 
whole earth must have been shortly after the 



flood. Little rivers trickled here and there. The 
grass looked as if struggling to keep from drown- 
ing. Overhead the elms were misty purple with 
aments. A stray robin or two pattered about 
on the squaggy sward, extracting worms. The 
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buildings with their thrown up windows appeared 
as if the first ichor of spring had begun to open 
them, too, like the buds. Down the flagstone 
path, in front of University, a student was mean- 
dering along. The lazy southwest wind had 
evidently had its effect upon him. He splashed 
through puddle after puddle, instead of going 
around or springing over, as he would have 
done if it had been early March, instead of early 
April. In a moment he had disappeared around 
the comer of Thayer. 

I too was strolling aimlessly along. I had 
reading to do in the Library, but it was hot and 
stuffy and I had left it half an hour before, and 
had only just reached Massachusetts on my way 
to my room in Stoughton. 

It was just my luck to have caught sight of 
Edwards on this very morning. I had been kick- 
ing myself ever since the night before about him, 
and had just succeeded in forgetting him, thanks 
to the April morning, which always erases or 
effectually blurrs trouble of the mind. Then I 
was going to a dance to-night, and things there 
I felt sure would bring him into my mind un- 
pleasantly. 

Yes, he had made me lose ground in Bessie's 
eye's, for he, not Ted, was really at the bottom 
of it. 

What business had he to speak to me^ when I 
was with a party at the theatre. 

I respect him and all that, and he is all right in 
his place, but when a fellow is one of a swell 
theatre party, and just the right girl has been 
asked to pair off with him, and the chaperon has 
seen that they have paired, it is rather uncom- 
fortable to be spoken to by the liveried water 
passer with " Good evening, Bill." 

Of course I had retorted to Bessie, who had 
asked inquiringly, with a tilt of her eyebrows, 
how he knew me so well, that he was a dope who 
wandered about Cambridge occasionally, collect- 
ing old clothes. And no wonder I was put out 
when, a few moments later, I saw Ted, who sat 
on Bessie's left, pointing Edwards out to her as 
a fine, deserving fellow, who was putting himself 
through college. 

Then of course I had to crawl to Bessie and 



received in turn a calldown, and felt at the same 
time I had dropped in her estimation more pegs 
than the 'Varsity base-ball team could raise me 
if I had the good luck to make it, which was very 
doubtful. 

She had told me that I must beg Edwards' 
pardon for not recognizing him, and I had prom- 
ised. 

Well I bad just managed as I have said to for- 
get him, and my promise and the whole affair, 
when who should strut by but he. 

OC course I cannot blame Ted. You can't 
blame Ted for anything, he is such a white chap. 
Why he had rather immortalize Edwards than 
attend a " fizz " theatre supper >t the Touraine. 

While I had been thinking I had started out of 
the Yard across the Delta and down Oxford 
Street. I looked up as I came to the edge of a 
curbstone and met Edwards face to face. 

*< Oh 1 Bill," said he, as if I had not cut him 
the night before, " I just found this note under 
my door. I can't go, of course, as I have no 
dress suit. What would you do?" and then 
added — ** I beg pardon for speaking to you last 
night. I did not think." 

I took the bit of paper silently — hardly look- 
ing at it, as I tried to plan an apology for my 
disgusting coldness. 

I unfolded the paper slowly, and recognized 
the handwriting with a start. It read, 

" Dear Edwards : — Miss Bessie Sands asked 
me to ask you if you would not come around 
with me to her house to dinner to-night; she 
wishes to meet you very much. — Ted." 

Unfolding the paper and handing it back to 
him mechanically, I said, with a feint at enthu- 
siasm and good will, ** I will be at my room in 
Stoughton at six o'clock; you must wear my 
tuxedo." 

I turned and glanced at the clock in Memo- 
rial. It was five minutes after eleven. Breaking 
into a run, as Edwards started to speak, I 
shouted back, — '*I will be late to Botany 2." 
As I turned into the Museum yard I heard 
Edwards shout back, ** Why, Botany 2 comes at 
two-thirty." 

Reginald Heber Howe^ Jr. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN FRIENDSHIP. 



DOLKER, during his four years at college, 
^ never made a friend. To him, neighbor 
in a lecture meant either nuisance, if fidgety, and 
inclined to talk, or object of indifference, if quiet 
and taciturn ; snob, if well dressed ; nonentity if 
like himself, shabby. In those four years of toil 
Bolker never committed the conventional college 
sins of drinking, smoking or loafing. Instead he 
he spent his time on mathematics, now comput- 
ing, with infinite patience, how long it takes 
(disallowing friction) for a drop of water to flow 
from the north pole to the equator, and now mas- 
tering the eccentricities of parabolas and other 
devilish curves. His mathematics stamped them- 
selves on his appearance, his habits and his 
character. The part in his black hair was the 
perfection of straightness ; just as regular as 
seven thirty, twelve, and six came each day, so 
regularly he regaled himself at Foxcroft. As 
for work, his was invariably ready three days 
before the required time. Bolker graduated 
finally with a summa cum (highest honors in 
mathematics), an abnormally developed char- 
acter and a vague longing. This last, he proved 
conclusively to himself, was for a continuance 
of his student life, and in hopes of satisfying it, 
he pleaded successfully to the Regent for a 
proctorship. 

The next fall found him ensconced in office, 
heartily trusting he should never have to assert 
himself. While beautifying his new quarters, 
on the day before college opened with a much 
connoting sheepskin, he was startled by a loud, 
** O excuse me — but will you lend me a match ? *' 
from a well dressed lad, standing at the door. 

" Certainly, yes : come in,'* stammered the 
proctor blushing. 

** Thanks awfully," said the visitor. " I did n't 
really want a match, you know. I'm your 
neighbor and I thought we might as well meet. 
I 'm a Freshman ; my name's Watson." 

Strangely the proctor was not bored ; indeed 
he was glad. " Mine," he said, holding out his 
hand timidly "is Bolker." The ingenuous in- 
truder grasped it heartily. 

" What a jolly room you have 1 " — it was in 



reality almost bare — *'I suppose you're a 
Senior." 

*' No I 'm a graduate this year." 

'* That is dignified 1 What an age it must seem 
since you came. But I see you 're busy fixing 
up. I ought to be, too. I 'm such a lazy dog, 
though, I 'd sit around and talk all day, if you 'd 
let me. Well, so long. Come and see me. 
Fifteen, right next door"; and out he strode 
whistling. 

Bolker's heart seemed pushing up towards his 
collar bone. He had not mentioned that he was 
proctor because he feared the boy, once knowing 
it, would not come back, and he wanted him back ; 
wanted him to come often 1 

His wish was gratified. That very night, 
Watson dropped in, now without excuse. He 
spoke of the strangeness of the place, of how 
thoroughly insignificant one felt in it, as though 
no one would care if you lived or died ; wherein 
it was all quite different from home (home 
being in Dayton, Ohio and very far away). 
Then Bolker surprised himself by playing the 
comforter. 

" Must you be off ? " he said, sincerely sorry, 
when the lad finally rose to go. 

" Yes, I want to start in well and get up early. 
I 'm tremendously obliged to — whew, it 's late I " 

" By Jove, I had no idea it was so late. Half 
past ten I I '11 have to stop that fellow playing 
his piano up there." 

'* Why, you don't mind it, do you ? " 

"No — but you see — I'm proctor in the 
building." 

**You?" the lad laughed. "Why you've 
just graduated. You 're joking, are n't you ? " 

" No, I really am the proctor." 

" O, what a cinch I 've got," chuckled the boy, 
impudently. " Good-night, old man — that is, I 
mean, sir 1 " 

The exclamation annoyed Bolker vaguely. 
What if ever as proctor, he should have to — non- 
sense I His fears were groundless. The fact that 
he was proctor did not in the least hamper the 
acquaintance from ripening, as time went on, 
into friendship. The Freshman was young and 
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liked the proctor's quiet reserve, his sophisticated 
advice, and Bolker became equally fond of the 
wild lad towards whom his solitary heart turned 
with a tenderness almost fatherly. 

One night there came from Watson's room 
more noise than was usual. It began early and 
prolonged itself indefinitely. The proctor went 
to bed doubting. The noise continued ; it be- 
came intolerable. Jumping into his slippers, 
(which were always, toes out, precisely at right 
angles to the bed), Bolker rapped at the door. 
For an instant the noise ceased ; then the proctor 
heard from within, *' Let me go. I 'm all right, I 
tell you," and an angry, *' shut up, get in there 
quick, I'll go," in the voice of Watson, who 
thereupon, looking extremely silly, appeared at 
the door. 

'* Won't you please stop the noise ? " faltered 
Bolker. ** I can't sleep, if you don't." 

'* Were we making a noise. Really I " 

" It does n't matter at all if you '11 only stop. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night sir." The door slammed with 
a scuffle and a blended chorus of '* You old liar, 
— eh eh — give me that — whoop I " 

Bolker slipped into bed, very miserable. He 
hated to do it. Out in the hall he heard another 
scuffle, mournful reproaches, blasphemous dia- 
tribes against all proctors and reluctant good- 
nights. But it was long, despite the succeeding 
quiet, before he slept. 

Next morning, Watson appeared for an instant 
to iterate his regrets. " Just a beer night, you 
know — my eighteenth birthday. It won't hap- 
pen again, I assure you. Ta — ta 1 " 

During the next week Bolker was wretched 
because his neighbor did not appear. Doubtless 
he was angry I To have stopped his birthday 
party was — but one's dutyl Rot I One's duty 
was to have waited at least a while longer. 

As a matter of fact Watson, as Bolker should 
have known, was too busy for visiting, in that 
week before the mid-years. To keep off proba- 
tion would be a hard struggle. He had deter- 
mined, accordingly, to work hard, and did, so 
that he scraped through ingloriously. 

One day after the troublous times were over 
the proctor was disturbed from his work by a 



well known bang at the door and in answer to 
his ** Come in " Watson appeared all breathless. 
*'I say, my folks are in the next room — they 
surprised me — and I want you no meet them, 
now, please." 

" I 'd like to," replied Bolker, nervously, '*but, 
but I 'm busy, that is " 

"Bosh, my dear fellow; there's no one but 
mother and sister. I 've told 'em so much 
about you, they insist on seeing you and when 
they insist you might as well give in right off, 
it saves time. They '11 be insulted if you don't I 
Come on, there 's a good fellow." 

Bolker had never before met any one's people 
and did n't know quite how to do it. So it was 
only after mauy misgivings that he at length 
consented. 

But he found Mrs. Watson much like her son, 
and a brief talk with her made him forget his 
hands and feet. Later to Miss Watson's sincere 
thanks for his kindness in looking after her 
brother and to her interested queries, that dis- 
closed absolute ignorance of all things academic, 
Bolker found himself answering with more free- 
dom than he had ever dreamed of. The girl 
had all the unaffected frankness of her brother, 
augmented by a thousand little womanly graces, 
that quite captivated him. 

At the end of a blissful hour came the climax : 
they asked him to dine. And when he perforce 
declined, they sweepingly rebutted his argu- 
ments : he was not a stranger, they had seemed 
to know him for ages, he had been so good to 
Fred. In short, he accepted- 

At the end of a week Watson's people took 
rooms in Cambridge. " Mother likes the place 
better than Boston," explained the boy. ** I 'm 
the chief attraction and they want to be near 
me. O — and they want you to call often. Sis 
thinks you' re just about the right sort." Bolker 
flushed. " That's very nice, I 'm sure." 

And he did call often ; the girl was wonder- 
fully attractive. When, after two month's stay, 
she and her mother left, Bolker, for the first time 
in his college career, felt lonesome. 

Worst of all, the April examinations put poor 
Watson on probation. '* My dad writes he 
won't have me come back if I don't make my class 
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But, hang it all, I could n't help it ! It takes me 
such a time to get started, the hour 's always up 
by the time 1 begin. Looks pretty serious, eh ? 
But I *11 manage somehow, I guess." 

He did manage, in his first four finals, despite 
the innumerable seminars and incessant grinding 
that preceded them, to do very badly. That was 
sure. 

It so happened that in the fateful room where 
he was to take his last, an examination in Eng- 
lish, Bolker was proctor. " Good luck to you I " 
he smiled to Watson, giving him a blue book. 
Then he settled into the dreamy trance-like state, 
wherein he was wont to pass the three hour 
ordeal. 

After a while he glanced towards Watson. 
Good heavens 1 the boy was not writing ; he was 
looking squarely on the book of the man in front 
of him. Bolker turned away hastily; then, with 
a fearful doubt, looked again. Could it be that 
he — her brother — could it be? It was; the 
wretched boy, afraid of failure, was taking this 
cowardly means, prostituting friendship for safe 
cheating. With a great weight on his heart, the 
proctor strode towards his friend. 

" I '11 report you," he hissed, bending low. 

Watson looked up and laughed. ** O, you 
would n^t do that I " 

The watchman resumed his seat trembling. 
He dared not look again. It must have been a 
mistake. But if it isn't, what then? I wont 
look — there is no need. Yes — I will look — 
to prove I was wrong. Reluctantly his head 
swung around. Horrible, it was true I A flush 
came to Bolker's cheeks — here was no time for 
leniency. He would report, he must report the 
infamous cheat. Report ? No, thank heaven, 
that was not necessary I 

Over on the other side of the room dozed a 
fellow proctor, to him tiptoed Bolker. 

<* Say, old man," he pleaded, ** do you mind 
changing places ? I feel sick — I want to sit by 
the window where it 's cool." 

** Sure, you're sick?" queried the other 
pleasantly, and crossed over. Bolker sank into 
the chair and mopped his face. Then he looked 
triumphantly at Watson, now working away. 
Indeed, after that, the boy continued to scratch 



along, never once pausing to look up, until three 
quarters of an hour before time was up, he 
handed in his book and scurried out. 

When the examination ended Bolker, faint and 
trembling, strode to the room of his false friend. 
Through the open door he descried the goody 
collecting innumerable shirts and ties that 
strewed the floor. 

** Where 's Mr. Watson ? " he demanded, 
fiercely. 

** Why, he's jest this very minute went away, 
swearin' around that he 'd never make his train I 
Such a mess you never seen, sir ! He 's terrible 
careless, is Mr. Watson, sir, and I was to say 
good-bye for him " 

Bolker slammed the door. His anger was 
rapidly oozing away. *' Poor little chap, he 's so 
young I It was an awful temptation and he 
yielded. Bolker, you blackguard, you hope he 
pulled through. You do, sir — and it's enough 
to have stopped him, made him fail I Yes and 
why, why ? For a big grinding corporation called 
Harvard, of which you are the tool, the spy. 
For that you've sacrificed your friend, your 
only one, her brother 1 " 

All through the summer Bolker toiled solitary 
and wretched, hoping, praying, in spite of him- 
self, that Watson had contrived to pass and would 
return. Never had summer seemed so hot, so 
long, so unendurable ; never had he accomplished 
so little ; never had he made such childish mis- 
takes ; never felt so utterly alone. 

As October drew near, he became more and 
more despondent, fearing he should never again 
see his by now canonized friend. He even 
thought of resigning, for the reason that in allow- 
ing another to cheat he had himself cheated. 

But one morning he was startled and choked 
by hearing in the voice he so well knew, *' Hello, 
Bolker ; lend me a match will you ? " 

"Watson, Watson," he cried, springing up. 
*« Did you " 

" Well, I guess I passed everything pretty well ; 
two D's, two C Minus's and — don't faint now — 
a B — yes, sir, a B in English. You must have 
been my mascot that day when you were in the 
room. O, and say — good news! My family 
are coming to live in Cambridge ; they liked it 
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so much — and they want to be remembered. 
Now I did n't forget to tell you, did I ? You 're 
surprised about that B. Hm 1 Clearly, sir, you 
have heretofore underrated my ability ! Well, I 
always liked Ben and Donne and that lot — but 
what 's the matter with you, man ? You look 
funny. Whe — ew ! I remember now — So 
you did believe I was cheating in that exam ? 
Why, at the time I thought surely you were joking. 
But, do you know, it bothered me often during 
the summer, because I remembered how serious 
you looked and that you changed with the other 
proctor. Lord, man, you ought to have known 
better I I 'm sorry you thought that of me. 1 am 



sorry I Don't deny it, man — you can't 1 O, 
I *m not angry, but you must have thought me a 
beaut ! I remember it now and I suppose it did 
look suspicious, and I ought not to have done it. 
But I could n't help it : there was an awful grind 
in front of me. He wrote like a steam-engine, 
two pages a minute, you know ! I liked watch- 
ing him scratch away, but I did n't look to see 
what he was writing. I 'm not as bad as all that. 
Don't be foolish, Bolker. You look as if you 
were going to cry. You have n't shaken hands 
yet Put her here!" 

Bolker, unable to speak, covered Watson's big 
hand with both his own and looked away. 

Murray Seasongood, 



REVOLUTION. 



Away with that frown from your forehead 1 
Away with that storm out there I 

And away with the sign that you 're done with 
your wine I 
Away with you. Emperor Care 1 

Here *s 
Down with Emperor Care 1 

Scorn his command I 

Scoff at his hand I 
Death to Emperor Care I 

Drink deep, and make love, and be merry 1 
Of morrows you 've wealth to spare. 

Oh drink deep ; for to-day is fast racing away — 
Drink death to you, Emperor Care I 

Here 's 
Death to Emperor Care I 

Pluck off his crown 1 

Drag the fool down 1 
Death to Emperor Care I 

Come ye who lament your misfortunes 1 
Come all who have woe to bear 1 

Raise up large-hearted Mirth to rule over the 
Earth 
Instead of you, Emperor Care ! 



Here 's 
Down with Emperor Care I 

See whom we bring 1 

Hail him your king ! 
Death to Emperor Care 1 

The morrow, too, bids ye be merry. 
And climb up the throbbing stair 

That doth lead ye to bliss in an unwilling kiss, 
And guillotines Emperor Care. 

Lay 
Down the Emperor's head ! 

Let fall the knife ! 

Let flow his life I 
Emperor Care is dead 1 

Drink 1 drink to the threats of religion I 

Futurity boldly dare 1 
If ye must enter hell, then enter it well. 

And send ahead Emperor Care I 

Here 's 
Down with Emperor Care 1 
Down into hell 1 
Come I drink his knell, — 
" Poor old Emperor Care I " 

H. W. B. 
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AMID THE RUMBLE OF THE WHEELS. 



TTWAS on the way home from EnniskiUen 
* Fair. The grounds had been crowded, and 
I had left them early to escape the rush for trains 
that was sure to follow. By the time the crowd 
began to arrive at the little station I was com- 
fortably disposed in the corner of a first class 
compartment. I had taken a first class ticket, 
knowing that all the seconds and thirds would 
be packed ; and in my compartment I felt fairly 
secure against undesirable traveling companions, 
— such as average Irishmen are on the evening 
of a fair day. My hopes for a solitary journey 
were on the verge of fulfillment, when, just as 
the train began to move, the guard jerked open 
the door, and bundled a couple in with me. 

The young man was a big, broad-shouldered, 
sunburnt chap. The girl was pretty, decidedly 
pretty, with a color in her plump cheeks that 
brought over me a feeling like that which comes 
when I see a sign of •* wet paint." 

They were both decked out in holiday finery, 
and had that uncomfortable dressed-up appear- 
ance common to the lower classes the world 
over. A variegated collection of ribbons, pins, 
faded flowers, and bright buttons, the trophies 
of the day's fairing, gave a garish mixture of 
color to the girl's costume. All these decora- 
tions looked sickly in contrast with her rosy 
cheeks, soft blue eyes, and thick auburn hair. 

After getting comfortably seated, they began 
admiring the fittings of the compartment. It 
must have been their first experience with the 
comforts of travel provided by the railway com- 
pany for ** Americans and the nobility." From 
their conversation I gathered that they had 
arrived late at the station, and had been 
bundled into the nearest compartment — which 
happened to be mine. 

When I had satisfied my curiosity in regard to 
my two companions, I went back to ray copy of 
Pick-Me-Up. The paper was dull, and I dropped 
it, and took to looking out over Lough Erne to 
the dim mountains beyond, and wondering how 
far away they were. Soon I fell into a doze, 
lulled by the soft tones of the brogue from the 
other end of the compartment. 



I awoke suddenly with a vague feeling that 
something was in the air. The long Irish twi- 
light had gathered; the stars were twinkling 
faintly, and above the rumble of the train, the 
low tones of the man's voice came to my ears. 

*' Casey darlin', would it rest you if I was to 
put me arrum about you ? " 

*'Sure Owen, moind the gintleman. What 
would he be afther thinkin' ? " she answered, in 
her neat, round brogue, and I could feel timor- 
ous eyes turned in my direction through the 
dusk. I wanted to tell her not to mind me, for 
I had inhaled a breath of the air of romance 
myself, and my heart was with Owen. I heard 
a movement, and I could make out that the arm 
was in place. She gave a little sigh of content- 
ment, I thought ; and then I heard Owen 
whisper to her that the '* gintleman is aslape, an' 
would be in\7in' me if he was n't." I blushed 
in the darkness of my corner. 

There was silence for a space, and I had begun 
to feel drowsy again, when the quiet was broken 
by Owen's voice asking, — 

*'Will the mother be waitin' up for you, 
dhear?" 

**No," came the answer softly through the 
twilight. ** She went Clowes way the day to 
spind the week wid Mrs. Doane." 

" ' Tis mesilf is glad of that," he said. 

** An' why now ? " she asked. 

" Bekase darlin', I 'm thinkin' she may as well 
get used to doin' widout yer pretty face about 
the house as soon now as iver." 

**Owen, sthop yer blarney 1 You have a 
swate tune on the tip of yer tongue for ivery lass 
in the country side." 

" But I mane it, Casey. Ah, now, you know I 
mane it. Whispher in me ear that you belave it, 
an' I '11 be as proud an' happy as a wee coddie 
wid his fhirst pair of breeches," he said, coax- 
ingly. 

" Mane what ? That me face is pretty ? " she 
parried. '* Faith, you 're not the fhirst has 
to wid me the same." 

*' Ay, 'tis well I know that. Eyes and tongues 
is not uncommon blessin's. But it's not that at 
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all. 'Tis Casey can guess me maning widout 
sthrainin' her moind, — if she has a moind to." 

** I cannot," she returned. 

** I '11 howld you a bean you can. But you 're 
not wishin' to, — so we *11 spake no more about 
it," he said, becoming strategic. 

**ButI want to know." 

" I 'm not sure you do." 

" Well, just as you plaze. Would you do me 
the kindness to take yer arrum from about me 
waist } " she said, chillingly. 

'^Man a' man, is that where me arrum has 
sthrayed to ? I was missin' it," he returned un- 
abashed. And the arm was withdrawn. 

" Now, if you *11 sthill fhurther have the kind- 
ness to move yer worthless twilve sthone off the 
ind of me skirt, I '11 take another sate ? " she 
continued, with a break in her voice. 

** An where would you be takin' it ? All the 
sates is schrewed to the flure," came back the 
ready answer. 

Silence followed, broken only by the petulant 
drumming of fingers against the window. Sud- 
denly a little, choking sob burst from the girl. 
In an instant Owen was all tenderness, with 
his arms around her, soothing her. 



" Ah, Casey, I did n't mane nothin' 1 You 
know that, you do. All I meant was that I want 
you to take me heart, that's been so fhull of 
you this two years phast, none of it belongs to 
mesilf anny more, an' to kape it by you always. 
'Tis not a great prisint, but it's yours wid a 
joyous welchome, an' I '11 be sore disappointed 
if you don't axcipt it, an' me wid it. Oh, 
Casey, swateheart, me house is sad an' lonely, 
an' the pigs an' chickens is just yearning for a 
pretty face about the place. Won't you, darlin', 
won't you ? " 

" Is it marryin', you mane, Owen ? " 

" Nothing in the wurrld beside." 

** I did n't know for shure," she said, simply. 

'* But will you, Casey? Whisper, darlin', — 
will you ? " 

" If you truly want me, Owen." 

The siege was over ; a heart was won in true, 
ardent Irish style. 

As I got out at my station Owen said, ** Good- 
night, sorr." 

** Good-night," I returned, innocently, *' and 
good luck." 

" Thank you, sorr." 

/. A, Graydon, 



NO. — IN THE CATALOGUE. 



/^ ARRISFORD had made a last round of the 
^-^ pictures and was standing somewhat tired 
in one corner. The air in the gallery was 
warm and oppressive this May afternoon and at 
five o'clock a fresh crowd seemed to be entering 
the already well filled rooms. The divans were 
filled with tired old ladies, who had some diffi- 
culty in seeing the pictures through the crowd, 
and were cross in consequence. The picture- 
viewers walked about languidly and indifferently, 
with the exception of the new-comers, who 
brought in with them a whiff of the Springtime. 
Old Mrs. Calderwald who was waiting for her 
husband to drop in on the way home from his 
office, and had been unable to find a seat, kept 
a sharp lookout upon the entrance. She had 



gone through all the rooms somewhat earlier in 
the afternoon, with young B^ziers, the painter, 
and with half- shut eyes and upturned nose, made 
condescending remarks about the pictures. 
Carrisford suspected that the artist had left her 
standing there against the wall for revenge. 
When he suddenly met her glance, he started 
guiltily and bowed. Just then he noticed a 
vacant chair, and drew it toward her. 

" Thank you," she replied, " I 'm looking for 
my husband. Have you seen him come in ? " 

Carrisford had not seen him, but the old lady 
went on without listening to him. 

" We loaned a picture you know. Perhaps you 
recognized it. They hung it on the centre of 
the side wall next to — it 's oar little Louise. 
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Likeness ? — yes, fair you know. The eyes are 
good — yes distinctly good. Her face was not 
regular, but the coloring was pretty. Henry is 
very fond of the picture. He was opposed to 
lending it and did not want to come and see it 
The child died you know when only a baby — but 
he was to surely come this afternoon. I told 
him that it would look very bad if he did not, as 
though we grudged lending it, you know. I 
insisted he should come — as a duty. I 'm sure 
I 'm always ready to help along these things and 
when one has pictures, why ' 

*' Yes ? " Carrisf ord said rather absently. He 
was looking at the picture in the centre of the 
side wall. 

*' Will you tell my husband ? " the old lady said, 
rising suddenly with a frown at the entrance, and 
a firm setting of the lips. "You're going to 
stay, are you not ? Yes. Well, will you tell Mr. 
Calderwald that I could n't wait, but shall send 
the carriage back. It's quite provoking — if 
you '11 be so kind, Mr. Carrisford ? " 

Carrisford watched her bear down majestically 
toward the door, and was surprised to see Mr. 
Calderwald enter a moment later unaccompanied. 
He was a tall, straight, old gentleman with fine 
blue eyes. He seemed a little excited just now, 
and his lips twitched in a queer way. He impa- 
tiently refused the catalogue which the boy at 
the door held out to him. 

Somehow Carrisford could not make up his 
mind to deliver the message just then. A 
moment later he regretted his indecision, for the 
old gentleman had entered the gallery and was 
looking for the picture. The younger man 
glanced after him as he made his way mid many 
bows through the crowd. Then Carrisford per- 
ceiving him to be standing alone in one comer 
and looking bewilderedly about, hurried over 
and greeted him. 



The old gentleman asked immediately if he 
had seen the picture of a little girl — a little girl 
in a black dress. 

Together they walked over and stood before 
the picture. The old gentleman had quite for- 
gotten his companion, and Carrisford his own 
embarrassment. It was a very beautiful picture, 
he said long afterward, without any very clear 
memory of it, however, although he had stood 
there staring upon it for he could not recollect 
how long. It was a little girl in a velvet gown, 
and she stood there with some flowers in her 
hand — a happy little smile and wonderful blue 
eyes. 

Mr. Calderwald turned at last, and Carrisford 
turned also. He looked gravely at the old 
gentleman, and bowed very slightly, as though 
to apologise for being there. He could not help 
the look of sympathy which came into his eyes. 

The older man spoke. " Mr. Carrisford, you 
know the people who have this thing in charge. 
Would you mind speaking to young B^ziers or 
one of the others for me ? I — I suppose you 
know about the picture. I should hate to have 
it injured. I had a foolish regret about sending 
it. My — my study has been bare lately. My 
wife — we — we sent it to help the exhibition." 
The father smiled sadly, and looked question- 
ingly at the young man, who assured him 
cheerily. 

The two men went out together. It was a 
relief after the warm air under the skylight. 
Outside it was dusk. The waiting carriages 
were moving to and fro, with the quiet champ of 
chains and soft clicks upon the asphalt. The 
breeze which had sprung up was very gentle. 
It was laden with spring and the faint perfume 
of far away blossoms. 

C R. Saunders. 



A FAVORING BREEZE. 



ON MONDAY morning, November the 
twenty-first, the schooner «W. O. Net- 
tleton" lay in the dock all ready to sail for 
Boston. Of course, the inevitable last touches 



had still to be attended to, but the captain and 
one of his men were doing this in the leisurely 
manner of people who know their work is done, 
and yet do not wish to stop working altogether. 
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It was very quiet down on Long wharf that 
morning. The harbor, empty of boats, stretched 
away up to the glittering sand bank of Pocomo. 
All around near the head of the wharf were 
great, vacant warehouses, whose gaping doors 
and windows seemed to be waiting for cargoes 
that would never come. Except for the move- 
ments of the men on the schooner, I might have 
fancied myself in some town, deserted for many 
years by all its inhabitants. Everything was 
old and gray, and in places the side of the 
wharf had given away and had slumped into the 
dobk. 

I found a sunny corner, sheltered from the 
brisk breeze, where I could sit and watched the 
everchanging water. As I sat there the voices 
of the men on the schooner came distinctly to 
me as they talked slowly to each other. 

** I wonder," drawled the captain as he paused 
to contemplate a refractory block, " if that high 
and mighty Lillian will ever come 'round and 
tell Dave whether she will have him or not. 
Seems to me that *s 'bout time she took him or 
he gave her up." 

"Well, I don' know," replied the man, and he 
was in no more of a hurry than the captain. 
" She 's a terrible pretty girl, and pretty girls is 
scarce 'round here. I expect she '11 take Dave 
if she can't git no one else." 

'* My opinion is," said the captain, " that them 
artists paintin' her in summer has kind o' turned 
her head. But Dave 's a likely young feller and 
she might do warse 'an take him." 

Now this was a subject in which I felt great 
interest. Dave, whose full name was David 
Crawford, was an especial friend of mine. It 
was in his catboat that I had learned how to 
sail and we had had many trips together after 
blue claw crabs, black duck and blue fish. 
Lillian had kept him dangling after her for two 
or three years. She must have been fond* of 
this sort of thing for she had several other 
suitors. When you saw them together it 
seemed as if nature had intended from the 
beginning that they should be married, but so 
far Lillian had been inclined to balk nature. 
The whole town knew that the present unfortu- 
nate state of affairs was not Dave's fault. 



That afternoon the "Nettleton" sailed for 
Boston and this all absorbing problem was 
apparently no nearer solution than before. 
There had been no one at the wharf to wave 
a tender farewell to the departing schooner, for 
I came down on purpose to see. 

Thanksgiving day was safely behind and I 
was beginning to dread Monday when my excur- 
sion would be over and College work begin 
again. For the last few days storm signals had 
been flying at the weather bureau, but as the 
newspapers gave vague hints that the storm had 
switched off somewhere and as the weather con- 
tinued warm and calm, we began to hope that 
this was only a fake alarm. We had learned 
that storm signals do not always bring a storm. 

On Saturday, however, there came a sudden 
change. During the afternoon great clouds like 
summer thunder clouds, only very black, had 
piled up above the northwest horizon and about 
sunset the wind had begun to blow. With the 
wind the clouds spread over the sky and at my 
last look from the window heavy flakes of snow 
were swirling by. 

That night I sat up late reading, or at least, 
I had tried to read. In reality I had watched 
the peat fire flickering on the hearth and 
listened to the howling of the wind. At last the 
fire had died out and shivering as I looked at 
the soft gray ashes I had gone upstairs. My 
bedroom was large and full of draughts. The 
four-post bedstead, with its heavy curtains stood 
in the middle of the room and the candle 
spluttering on the bureau threw strange shad- 
ows of it on the farther wall. As quickly as 
possible I blew out the light and jumped into 
bed. The wind howled and the house seemed 
to rock. 

As I lay there in bed, and listened to all the 
noises — the constant rattle of the fire board 
which covered the huge fireplace, the creaking 
of the branches of the sycamore tree, the slam- 
ming of a distant blind, and loud above all the 
hoarse whistle of the gale — I could not help 
thinking of the sailors who perhaps were out on 
the water that night. I felt uneasy about the 
" Nettleton." She was due on her return trip 
either Saturday afternoon or Sunday early, and 
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so far she had not arrived. Captain Hussey I 
knew was somewhat rash; but then, I said to 
myself, even if he were out, he had probably 
passed the Cape and had put into Vineyard 
Haven. The hours went slowly by and at last 
I fell into a heavy doze, through which ran the 
consciousness of the storm. 

When I got down stairs the next morning, 
the others were already there warming them- 
selves around a roaring wood fire. 

" Yes," my host was saying, " it was a terrific 
storm, one of the worst for years. The cable 
to the mainland was broken and the weather 
bureau had registered a maximum wind velocity 
of seventy-five miles an hour- A great many 
small boats were sunk in the inner harbor and a 
schooner which was thought to be the * Nettle- 
ton,' was reported in distress up the shore." 

Breakfast over, I hurried out to see the wreck. 
The sycamore which had stood near the front 
door now lay right across the street. I scram- 
bled over it and went along the road, which was 
littered with shingles and broken branches, to 



the north shore. When I reached the cliff, I 
stopped. Never before had I seen anything like 
that sky and that ocean. 

The clouds were streaming across the sky 
and were all in shreds. The ocean was not 
blue nor green. It was, as far as the eye could 
reach, a mass of dirty yellow foam, furrowed 
with deep black. In order to force my way 
against the wind I had to bend nearly double 
and every now and then I turned my back so 
that I could catch my breath. Nearer the beach 
the flying spray and sands, which stung my face, 
nearly blinded me. 

Just around the headland, a few hundred 
yards from shore, lay the schooner. Her main- 
mast was broken off sharp near the middle. At 
the foremast was a ragged pennant. I looked 
hard at it. It certainly was the pennant of the 
" Nettleton." She was badly listed, showing 
her whole deck and was almost broadside to the 
seas. Each wave, as it came in, gathered head- 
way in the shallow water and piled itself up and 
then, curling over, crashed against her with a 
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dull boom and poured in torrents down the 
deck. In the rigging of the foremast were four 
figures. Men in high rubber boots, oilskins 
and " sou'westers " stood around on the beach. 
In their midst the life-saving crew were fixing 
the ** cannon," no one said much. They simply 
worked. Some distance up the shore a woman 
was standing all alone. Then the figures in the 
riggi^^g began clambering slowly down and at 
last crept in under the deck-house, where there 
was some shelter. Every wave, however, as it 
broke on the vessel's side hid them in volumes 
of water. 

At last the " cannon " was ready. The cap- 
tain of the life saving crew gave a signal and 
the ball sped out toward the schooner. The 
men on board started up, but an especially 
strong gust struck it and it dropped just short of 
its goal. At the next trial the ball went fairly 
over the deck, fortunately near the house. At 
once the men seized the line and began hauling 
it in until they had the heavy cable. This they 
made fast to the mainmast. 



When once the cable was fastened they made 
short work of pulling out the breeches buoy. 
The first two men to land were not very large, 
and consequently the line did not sag badly. 
Nevertheless, they had both been thoroughly 
drenched and were so benumbed that they had 
to be carried bodily right up the bank to the 
life-saving station. The third man was large. 
It was Dave and even if I had not known what 
the schooner was I could have told him at once. 
You could never mistake him. When he left 
the ship-the line sagged immediately. The first 
wave could not reach him, the next curled hun- 
grily about his waist. Every other one went 
clear over him and as it receded he would appear 
again, spluttering violently. At most his head 
and shoulders would appear. The rest of him 
was never out of water. It seemed an age 
before he landed. When he at last reached 
shore he was quickly helped out of the buoy. 
Then he refused any more aid and beating his 
arms vigorously, began stamping about on the 
beach. I rushed up to speak to him. He 
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Try it and see how convenient it will prove. 
We keep everything that you arc likely to use, 
our goods are always fresh and the first qual- 
ity, and our prices are the very lowest at 
which first-class goods can be bought. 
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smiled at me and then, pointing to the captain 

who was making the trip to shore, his eyes 

twinkled as he said, 

"Whew, but that's a fine thing for a bath." 
Then he happened to glance up the beach. 

The woman was coming toward us. When she 



saw him look, she stopped and waved her hand- 
kerchief. Without a word, all wet as he was, 
he hurried to her. She ran forward a little and 
then held out both her hands to him. I turned 
quickly and walked up the bank, murmuring, 
" ill blows the wind that profits nobody." 

/. H. Cabot, 2d. 



BOOK REVIEW. 



\17ITH '« La Tulipe Noire," by Alexander 
^^ Dumas, another of Messrs. Heath & 
Co.'s very convenient little Modern Language 
Series, is put upon the market This book is 
bound in the usual stiff gray paper covers. The 
paper is good and the type unusually clear. La 
Tulipe Noire is carefully abridged and edited by 
Mr. C. Fontaine the director of French and 
Spanish instruction in the high schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The notes are full enough to give 



material, and without confusing by any attempt 
to explain more than is necessary. The lines 
are numbered, as they should be, for school use. 
As a rule, we do not care for abridgment in 
such a short novel, but Mr. Fontaine has in this 
case succeeded so well that it cannot give offence, 
even to one very familiar with the full text. We 
can heartily recommend this with the other books 
of the series quite as much to the casual reader 
as to the student. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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They will be forwarded in 
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F^ASHIOM demands here, as 
well as in all Europe, by the well 
dressed, the famous Raglan that is now 
worn so much, particularly over evening 
dress. In fact, it is considered a swell 
coat for general use ; and this house has 
distinguished itself for the high character 
of the Raglan, as well as other shapes, 
made by it. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know 
that the Raglan was originally designed and used 
for a military cloak, and derived its name from 
Lord Raglan. It was universally popular just 
after the Crimean war. 
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